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outside of small New England villages. There are two sisters, 
Laura, commonplace, pretty, kindly, matter-of-fact, and Thyrza, 
riery, idealistic, high-hearted, ambitious. She is betrayed through 
the very innocence and nobility of her nature by the man who 
afterwards becomes her sister's husband. Though betrayed by her 
innocence, Thyrza pronounces her own judgment and inflicts her 
own penalty. For twenty years she follows her mother's trade in a 
small university town and brings up and educates her son. Hers is 
a noble and exalted character, and she reaps the blessing in the end 
of those who have hungered and thirsted after righteousness. 

This same theme of a woman's fatal mistake has been handled 
in late years by three American women, Mrs. Deland, Mrs. Anne 
Sedgwick and Miss Brown. In the two latter cases the women 
take their fatal mistakes heavily and willingly expiate them, 
but there is in Miss Brown's a nobler purpose, a higher 
spirituality. As for the love-story, there is a story of real love 
running alongside the story of sin and mistake almost as ex- 
quisite as Eose's love-story. The final love scene of the dying 
Barton Gorse and Thyrza is one of Miss Brown's own inimitable 
touches. 

" Silly, silly," says the dying man. " Everything is silly but 
being kind." One remembers that when, a generation ago, one 
of George Eliot's characters said, "Kindness is my religion" it 
seemed a bold and radical utterance, but to-day it is a truism 
that the best of religion and the best of life is the kindly service 
of man. 

Marion Crawford is dead, and his work is finished. By all 
accounts and to all seeming he was the best and most companion- 
able of men, and he was visibly a most industrious writer. In 
twenty-eight years he wrote over forty novels. In fifty years 
George Meredith wrote about half that number. -Those who re- 
member the vitality and exuberant fancy in "Mr. Isaacs" and 
"Dr. Claudius" cannot but feel that whatever Mr. Crawford 
may have gained in character by his unremitting industry he 
lost in genius and vitality by forcing his gift. 

The plot of the "White Sister"* is good, but the characters 
are shadowy and unreal, and the telling of the tale is bald. We 

* " Hie White Sister." By Marion Crawford. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1909. 
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get little or no sense of reality and no by-product of description, 
philosophy, minute observation. "Look at a tree," Flaubert 
counselled his pupil, Maupassant, "until you see what every- 
body else sees, and then look at it till you see what nobody else 
has seen." Maupassant followed his master's advice; he is a 
world-genius, and his work is life-communicating. Marion Craw- 
ford never had time for the second look; he saw only what every 
one else saw, and so his gift is meagre and commonplace. He 
was a good man and a lovable personality, but he has left be- 
hind him only a large number of machine-made novels, neat but 
not durable. 

" Araminta "* is a comedy of manners, highly polished and 
lightly handled — as delightful a book as one would want for a 
summer's day. Araminta is the incurably amiable second daughter 
of a country parson, big and bonnie and radiantly beautiful. Nor 
does it detract from her charm that she is entirely lacking in any 
intellectual subtleties, Adopted and brought out in the most com- 
plex of London society by her old aunt, the Countess Crewkerne, 
Araminta remains faithful to her interest in cream buns and her 
sister " Muffin's " mauve dress. She is far too simple to perceive 
the evils of London society and too sweet to be disturbed by her 
aunf s temper, although its normal condition is severe. A 
casual introduction, when by chance the splendid creature is 
seated beneath the Gainsborough portrait of her grandmamma 
Dorset, inflames the artistic imagination of Lord Cheriton and 
costumiers and milliners are summoned, and the great masterpiece 
of nature is decked out by the greatest artists in costuming and 
the simple Araminta is led forth to conquer. It is a tale of pure 
refreshment, merriment and fun, for Araminta, called " Goose " 
by her brothers and sisters because she is "ra-ther a sillay," is 
too simple and too amiable to be dazzled or spoiled by the pro- 
posals of Lords and Dukes and comfortably marries the young 
portrait-painter from Widdef ord, who was the friend of her child- 
hood. The story of " Goose's " sister, " Muffin," so called because 
she was "ra-ther a ragamuffin," is promised for a later instal- 
ment, and it is to be hoped she may rival her sister in charm. 
But it would be, indeed, a tour de force to repeat high comedy 
in so delightful a vein. 

' Araminta." By J. C. Snaith. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909. 
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